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From Janney’s Uistory of Friends. 
WILLIAM BAYLY. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 3, 1860. 


No. 51. 
‘ ¥ r we 

1 without end ; but knew not ew to get oupiont 
under the power of sin and death, nor to eScape 
the wrath to come, being ignorant of him that 
saveth from it, which is Christ, the power of God, 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world, which condemns sin in the flesh.” Finding 
he could derive no help from the priests, he left 
them, and sought for retirement and quietude at 
home, which was a great cross to his wife and 
nearest relatives. But although he had from a 
sense of duty, withdrawn from attendance on 
the mercenary teachers of religion, he was 
induced by motives of expediency, and through 
the persuasion of others, to frequent their meet- 
ings again, for which he was brought into con- 


William Bayly was born in the borough of} demnation and deep distress by the Searcher of 
Southampton; but the date of his birth is not | hearts. 


stated. In a paper of his, entitled, ‘ A short | 


Being in want of employment, he made two 


relation or testimony of the working of the light | | Voyages to France, and became deeply interested 


of Christ,’ he informs us, that while he was yet 
a child, his soul thirsted for the water of life, | 


and at ten years of age he was drawn to seek for | 
retirement, in order to wait upon God; but when 


he was about fifteen years old, not heeding the 
true guide, he entered the army in time of war, 
and served nearly two years as a soldier. 
Through the example of wicked companions, 
und the corrupting influence of a military life, 


| 


in the study and practice of navigation, by which 
he was so much fascinated, that his attention 
was, for a time, withdrawn from the pursuit of 
spiritual good, “ the spirit of the world came in 


upon him like a flood, and gross darkness cov- 


ered his soul.” 


Yet he was so far restrained by 


| the witness for God,—the light in his conscience, 
that he durst not return to his former course of 


his heart became hardened, until he even “ took | 


delight in swearing and drunkenness.” Yet oft- 


times when he had withdrawn from his gompan- | 


ions, he was brought into awful condemnation 


wickedness. Although he was preserved from 
gross immorality, yet the love of the world had 
a strong hold in his heart, and the love of right- 
eousness had greatly declined. 

While in this condition, he indulged many 


by the witness for God in his own soul, being| vain imaginations of honor and renown; but 
seized with horror, and tormented with visions | suddenly his mind was arrested by a divine vis- 


of death and perdition. 

The army being disbanded, he was discharged, 
and, about the same time, he “ was so smitten by 
God’ s witness, the light in his conscience,” that 
he began to leave off his wicked practices, and 
profane company became burdensome to him. 
He now began to hunger for spiritual food, and 
in order to obtain it, he resorted to the priests, 
who, he supposed could, by their learning, open 
the mysteries of the heavenly kingdom. He 
found, however, that they fed him upon husks, 
being destitute of that true bread which comes 
down from heaven, and, while he was famishing, 
the cry of his soul was: “ Give me fvod, or else 
I perish.” 

‘In those days,” he says, “ my soul was awak- 
ened by the witness of God, feeling the burden 
of sin, and was often afraid of death and misery 


itation,—a cloud came over his prospects of 
worldly glory, and a season of calm reflection 
ensued, during which he saw that he wearied 
himself for things that would perish with the 
using, and that “like a fool he might leave them 
in the midst of his days.” Being now like one 
awakened from sleep, and hungering for food, he 
began to look around for that which would sat- 
isfy the longings of his soul. He went among 
the Anabaptists, hoping to find rest and peace; 
for he often felt the love of God extended to 
him, and thence concluded that he was one of 
the elect, for he did not then know that there is 
‘‘a seed in man to which the promises and the 
blessings belong, and the elect is before the foun- 
dation of the world.” ‘The promise of election 
was to Christ the true seed, and to all those who, 
through obedience, become united to him in the 
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covenant of life. William Bayly entered into 
communion with the Anabaptists, and received 
the rite of water baptism. He observes: “ Be- 
fore I was dipped in water they called me not 
brother, but suddenly after, they did; yet I was 
thesame every way as before.” He did not find 
the peace and joy he expected, and he longed 
for that spiritual food which alone can satisfy the 
soul. 

Having heard a book read concerning the suf- 
ferifjigs of the people called Quakers, his heart 
was touched with tenderness and pity towards 
them, and he was led to believe they suffered 
innocently for conscience sake. 

Afterwards he heard one of their ministers, 
who preached the word of life, and he rejoiced 
in hearing it, being convinced that it was the 
very truth. He became satisfied that there is no 
other way to know God, but by walking in the 
light which comes from Christ the Saviour, and 
leads all who follow it out of the evil that is in 
the world. He who “ was glorified with the Fa- 
ther before the world was,” is the substance of 
all the types, figures, shadows, and ordinances— 
‘¢ He redeems man by his blood—the life—out 
of the earth, into which man was driven by 
transgression,” and brings him again into union 
and communion with God. 

As the mind of William Bayly was turned to 
the true light, many passages of Scripture were 
revived and opened to him, by which he was 
confirmed in the doctrines of Friends. A change 
was then begun in him, and “he was made to 
weep and lament, seeing all the religion in the 
world to be but a fading leaf, without the pure 
life and power of God, which alone can save 
from sin and bring into unity with him.” While 
in this troubled condition, he was followed day 
and night by many Anabaptists, endeavoring to 
persuade him out of it; looking upon him as 
deluded, some resorted to prayers, some to flat- 
teries, and others to railing words, telling him 
that he was fallen from grace, and was become 
under the law, making the blood of Christ of 
none effect. Their efforts were not without suc- 
cess, for he knew not then “ the blood to be the 
life, and that the light is the life of men.” 
Though he was convinced in his conscience, yet 
his understanding being darkened by listening 
to their counsels, he was drawn away from a re- 
liance upon “the law written in the heart—the 
sure word of prophecy,” to which he should 
have been faithful. 

In order to obtain relief from trouble, he was 
persuaded to join again with them more zealously 
than before, and having become a minister, he 
“ encouraged others to follow their strong imag- 
inations from the letter of Scripture, looking for 
a Saviour without us, though the Scripture saith, 
“Christ in you the hope of glory,” and “ Know 
ye not that Christ is in you, except ye be repro- 
bates ?” 


He found, however, that all his efforts to ob- 
tain peace of mind by outward observances were 
in vain; he was brought under severe condem- 
nation for his dereliction of duty, and finally he 
withdrew from fellowship with the Anabaptists, 
and joined in membership with Friends. 

He was convinced by the ministry of George 
Fox, in the year 1655, being then a resident of 
Pool, a seaport in Dorsetshire. Believing it his 
duty to testify publicly to the spiritual truths he 
had embraced, he went to the parish house of 
worship for that purpose, but was hauled out 
with violence. He suffered imprisonment for 
conscience sake, at Southampton, in the year 
1657, and at Hartford he was some years a pris- 
oner, being committed in 1663. It does not 
appear at what date he settled in the city of 
London; but in the year 1662, -while quietly 
standing in the street, near the Bull and Mouth 
meeting-house, he was taken by soldiers and car. 
ried before Richard Brown, alderman, who treat- 
ed him with violence, and then committed him 
to Newgate prison. Again in 1670, being found 
preaching in Grace church street meeting, he 
was taken before the mayor and committed to 
prison. He was a patient sufferer for the cause 
of truth, and a powerful minister of the gospel. 


JOHN GASPARD LAVATER AND THE POOR 
WIDOW. 


It was a practice with Lavater to read every 
morning several chapters from the Bible, and 
select from them one particular passage for fre- 
quent and special meditation during the day. 
One morning, after reading the fifth and sixth 
chapters of the Gospel of Matthew, he exclaimed, 
‘“‘ What a treasure of morality—how difficult to 
make a choice of any particular portion of it.” 


i After a few moments’ consideration he threw 


himself upon his knees, and prayed for divine 
guidance. 

When he joined his wife at dinner, she asked 
him what passage of Scripture he had chosen for 
the day. “Give to him that asketh thee, and 
from him that would borrow of thee turn not 
thou away,” was the reply. ‘ And how is this 
to be understood?” said the wife. ‘ Give to 
him that asketh thee and to him that would 
borrow of thee turn not thou away,” rejoined 
Lavater, “are the words of Him to whom be- 
longs all and everything that I possess. I am 
the steward, not the proprietor. The proprietor 
desires me to give him who asks of me, and not 
refuse him who would borrow of me: or, in 
other words, if I have two coats, I must give one 
to him that has none, and if I have food, I must 
share with him that is an hungered and in want. 
This I must do without being asked ; how much 
more, then, when asked ?” 

“This,” continues Lavater in his diary, “ ap- 
peared to me so evidently and incontrovertibly 
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the meaning of the verses in question, that I 
spoke with more than usual warmth; my wife 
made no further reply than that she would take 
these matters to heart. 

I had scarcely left my dining room a few mo- 
ments before an aged widow desired to speak 
with me, and she was shown into my study. 
“Forgive me, dear sir,” she said, ‘ excuse the 
liberty I am about to take. Iam truly ashamed, 
but my reut is due to-morrow, and I am short of 
six dollars. I have been confined to bed by sick- 
ness, and my poor child is nearly starving: every 
penny that I could save I had laid aside to meet 
this demand, but six dollars are yet wanting, 
and to-morrow is term day.” 

Here she opened a parcel which she held in 
her hand, and said: “This is a book with a 
silver clasp, which my late husband gave me 
the day we were married. It is all I can spare 
of the few articles 1 possess, and sore it is to 
part with it. I am aware it is not enough, nor 
do I see how I can repay, but, dear sir, if you 
can, do assist me. 

“I am very sorry, my good woman, that I 
cannot help you,” said 1; and putting my hand 
into my pocket, I accidentally felt my purse, 
which contained about two dollars ; these, I said, 
cannot extricate her from the difficulty, for she 
requires six ; besides, if even they could, I have 
need of this money for some other purposes. 
Turning to the widow, I said, “have you no 


friends, no relatives, who could give you this 


trifle?” “No, not asoul. I am ashamed to go 
from house to house, I would rather work day 
and night. My excuse for being here is that 
people speak much of your goodness. If, how- 
ever, you cannot assist me, you will at least for- 
give me the intrusion ; and God, who has never 
yet forsaken me, will not turn me away in my 
sixty-sixth year!” 

At this moment the door of my apartment 
opened and my wife entered. I was ashamed 
and vexed, gladly would I have sent her off, for 
conscience whispered, ‘‘ Give to him that asketh 
of thee, and from him that would borrow of thee 
turn thou not away.” She came up to me and 
said with much sweetness, “ This is a good 
woman, she has certainly been ill of late; assist 
her if you can.”” Shame and compassion strug- 
gled in my darkened soul. ‘I have two dollars,” 
I said in a whisper, “ and she requires six. I'll 
give her a trifle in hand and let her go.” Lay- 
ing her hand on my arm and smiling in my 
face, my wife said aloud what conscience had 
whispered before, “Give to him that asketh of 
thee, and from him that would borrow of thee, 
turn not thou away.” I blushed and replied with 
some little vexation—“ Would you give your 
ring for that purpose?” ‘ With pleasure,” an- 
swered my wife, pulling off her ring. The good 
widow was either too simple or too modest to 
notice what was going on, and was preparing to 


retire, when my wife requested her to wait in 
the lobby. When we were alone, I asked my 
wife, “Are you in earnest about the ring?” 
“ Certainly, can you doubt it?” said she ; “do 
you think I would trifle with charity? Remem- 
ber what you said to me a yearago. O, my dear 
friend, let us not make a show of the gospel. 
You are in general so kind, so sympathizing, 
how is it that you now find it so difficult to 
assist this poor woman ? Why did you not without 
hesitation, give her what you had in your 
pocket? And did you not know that there were 
six dollars in your desk, and that the quarter will 
be paid to us in less than eight days?” 

She then added with much feeling, “Take no 
thought for your life, what ye shall eat or what 
ye shalldrink, nor yet for your body what ye shall 
put on. Behold the fowls of the air; they sow 
not, neither do they reap or gather into barns, 
yet your heavenly Father feedeth them.” I 
kissed my wife, while tears ran down my cheeks. 

“ Thanks, a thousand thanks for this humilia- 
tion !”’ 

I turned to the desk, took from it the six dollars, 
and opened the door to call the poor widow. At 
first she seemed not to understand what I meant, 
and thought [ was offering her a small contri- 
bution, for which she thanked me and pressed 
my hand. Perceiving that I had given her the 
whole sum, she scarcely could find words to ex- 
press her feeling. 

She cried, “ Dear sir, I cannot reply; all I 
possess is this poor book, and it is old.” 

“ Keep you book,” I said, “and the money 
too, and thank God, and not me; for verily I 
deserve no thanks, after having so long resisted 
you entreaties. Go in peace, and forgive an 
erring brother.” “e 

I returned to my wife with downcast looks, 
but she smiled and said, “‘ Do not take it so 
much to heart, my friend, you yielded at my 
suggestion ; but promise me so long as I wear a 
golden ring on my finger, and you know that I 
possess several besides, you will never allow 
yourself to say to any poor person, [ cannot help 
you.”” She kissed me and left the apartment. 

When [ found myself alone I sat down and 
wrote this account in my diary, in order to hum- 
ble my deceitful heart; this heart which no 
longer than yesterday dictated the words, “Of 
all characters in the world, there is none I more 
anxiously desire to avoid than a hypocrite ;” yet 
to preach the whole moral law and fulfil only 
part of it is hypocrisy. I read over once more 
the chapter I had read in the morning with so 
little benefit, and felt more and more ashamed 
and convinced that there was no peace except 
where precept and practice are in accordance. 

How peacefully and happily I might have 
ended this day, had I acted up conscientious- 
ly to the blessed doctrine I preach. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE BEAUTIES OF FROST. 


Every season has its peculiar beauty. Spring, 
with its profusion of leaves and flowers, is redo- 
lent of fragrance and bloom, giving promise of 
future luxury and plenty. Summer, with its 
golden harvests and ripening fruits; its shaded 
walks and cool arbors inviting to repose. Au- 
tumn, with its rich vintage and luxurious fruits 
and ripened grain, and the unparalleled gor- 
geonsness of its forests, are all well calculated to 
inspire the feeling mind with hope, and joy, and 
thankfulness. But winter, stern though it be, 
has beauties peculiarly its own, and totally un- 
like the other seasons. 


In all the other seasons, the water in the 
atmosphere descends in grateful showers, giving 
health and strength to vegetation, and producing 
abundant harvests of grains and fruits. In win- 
ter it often descends congealed in minute crys- 
tals of exquisite formation, and beautifully 
white. If we look at them with a microscope, 
we see they are systematically arranged and 
formed according to some definite law. Crys- 
tals of ice when beginning to form, either in air 
or in water, appear to be needle-shaped, and in- 
crease at first most at their extremities and in a 
straight line. Branching crystals thus form 
from the edges of these, and shoot out in other 
directions, but always at a certain angle of about 
60°:er 120°, but never at right angles. In small 
spaces of water, when beginning to freeze, these 
crystals may be seen shooting across the sur- 
face very rapidly; other crystals cross in other 
directions, until by addition to other sides the 
surface is covered with ice. The same thing 
takes place in large bodies of water when the 
surface is unruffled, we can there see where the 
erystals first began to form, and the direction in 
which they proceeded. 


The same law governs the formations of snow. 
The additions of particles of water takes place 
at the extremities of the forming crystals, in- 
creasing their length, and thus commencing at 
the sides with the same angle. Should the air 
be heavily laden with moisture, and no wind stir- 
ring, they sometimes descend in large flakes, and 
when examined, particularly with a microscope, 
present a very beautiful appearance. When a 
wind is blowing at the time, the crystals cannot 
increase to much size, and the snow falls in fine 
particles. 

Many curious phenomena occur at times from 
the effect of congelation. When the atmosphere 
in the region of the clouds is above the freezing 
point, and water is precipitated in rain, and the 
atmosphere on the surface of the earth is below 
the freezing point, congelation takes place as it 
falls. Then everything exposed to the falling 
water is covered with a coating of ice. Should 
the rain continue long enough, the ice forms on 


every sprig and branch of the trees, and in this 
way, sometimes, large branches of trees are bro- 
ken cff by the accumulated weight, and trees are 
sometimes torn up by the roots. When we con- 
sider that ice is nearly as heavy as water, and 
that even the smallest twig sometimes has a coy- 
ering of ice an inch thick, we need not be sur- 
prised at the effect produced. Should the rain 
fall rather faster than it can congeal, it forms 
icicles; these suspended from all horizontal places, 
such as fence rails, &c., present a curious appear- 
ance. The beauty of this eppearance is much 
heightened, should the sun rise clearly, and the 
rays of light strike the icicles nearly horizontally. 
The many thousand surfaces then reflect the 
light, resembling the most brilliant gems, and 
present a splendor no artist can copy. The in. 
habitant of Southern climes, where congelation 
is unknown, can have no conception of the beau- 
ty and magnificence of such a scene. 

Another curious and beautiful phenomenon 
occasionally takes place. It was exhibited on a 
grand scale, in the northern part of this county, 
the morning of the 2d day of this month. The 
evening previous to the first day of the month, 
it commenced raining moderately, with the wind 
from the Northeast, and the weather had been 
quite moderate for some days. The wind, how- 
ever, soon changed round to the North, became 
cold, and it snowed moderately during the night. 
By morniog there was three or four inches of 
fine and dry snow, and the wind continued from 
the same quarter very cold, but without any more 
snow, but cloudy all day. Just at sunset it 
cleared off without wind, anc the clouds during 
the day prevented the absorption of heat from 
the sun’s rays, and at night the clear sky ad- 
mitted of free radiation, so that the temperature 
of the air fell rapidly. My thermometer indi- 
cated 10° below zero at 9 o’clock at night, and 
at sunrise on the morning of the 2d it stood at 
134° below, others showed 16° below that morn- 
ing. The Potomac river, more than one-fourth 
of a mile wide, with a rapid current and consid- 
erable fall, borders this county on the North, 
and while its waters were being reduced to the 
freezing point, it of course gave off considerable 
heat, carrying vapor with it. ‘This vapor, often 
filling the immediate valley of the river, extend- 
ed up the vallies opening upon the river. Here 


coming in contact with bodies colder than itself 


it adhered to everything like lroar frost of a 
morning. The great quantity of vapor that rose 
during the night from the river before it froze 
over, caused the frost to thicken so much on the 
limbs and branches of the trees as to be from 
half an inch to an inch in thickness. This gave 
everything a feathery appearance, and as the 
vapor assumed the appearance of a fog, the sun 
could not shine out so as to melt it until near 
the middle of the day. The shining of the sun 
on this frost gave it an exceedingly beautiful 
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appearance, and presented a phenomenon not 
often witnessed on so large a scale. 

Few persons in this latitude but have seen the 
frost on panes of glass in our windows, of a cold 
morning. This formation is governed by the 
same laws that govern the freezing of water and 
the formation of snow. It will be seen that the 
crystals run in straight lines, and where there 
is divergence, it is at the same angle. When 
there is a slight moisture in the room, so that 
the frost does not cover the entire pane of glass, 
there is often exceeding beauty in these tracings. 
Like all the other operations of nature, the more 
closely they are observed, the more beautiful 
they appear; and this will be found to be the 
case when these are examined with a good mi- 
croscope. YARDLEY TAYLOR. 

Loudoun County, Va., 1stmo., 1860. 


THE POWER OF MONEY, 


The greatest things which have been done 
for the world have not been accomplished by rich | 
men, or by subscription lists; but by men of small | 
pecuniary means. Christianity was propagated | 
over half the world by men of the poorest class ; 
andthe greatest thinkers, discoverers, inventors, | 
and artists have been men of moderate wealth, | 
many of them little raised above the condition 
of manual laborers in point of worldly circum- 
stances. And it will always be so. Riches are 
oftener an impediment than a stimulus to action, 
and in many cases they are quite as much a mis- 
fortune as a blessing. The youth who inherits 
wealth is apt to have life made too easy for Aim, 
and he soon grows sated with it because he has 
nothing left to desire —Delaware Republican. 


TEMPTATIONS OF THE YOUNG. 
BY J. 8S. BUCKMINSTER. 


It is true that every age and employment has 
its snares; but the feet of the young are most 
easily entrapped. Issuing forth as you do, in the 
morning of life, into the wide field of existence, 
where the flowers are all open, it is no wonder 
that you pluck some that are poisonous. Tasting 
every golden fruit that hangs over the garden of | 
life, it is no wonder that you should find some of 
the most tempting, hollow and mouldy. But the 
peculiar characteristic of your age, my young 
friends, is impetuosity and presumptuousness. | 
You are without caution, because without ex- 
perience. Youare precipitate, because you have 
enjoyed so long the protection of others, that you 
have yet to learn to protect yourselves. You grasp 
at every pleasure because it is new, and every 
society charms with a freshness which you will 
be surprised to find gradually wearing away. 
Young as youare, there seems to be little for you 
to know of yourselves, therefore you are con- 
triving to know little, and the world will not let 
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you know more till it has disappointed you 
oftener. 

Entering then into life, you will find every 
rank and occupation environed with its peculiar 
temptation, and without some other and higher 
principle than that which influences a merely 
worldly man, you are not a moment secure. 
You are poor, and you think pleasure and 
fashion and ambition will disdain to spread their 
suares for so ignoble a prey. It is true they may. 
But take care that dishonesty does not dazzle 
you with an exhibition of sudden gains. Take 
care that want does not disturb your imagination 
by temptations to fraud. Distress may drive 
you to indolence and despair, and these united 
may drown you in intemperance. Even robbery 
and murder have sometimes stalked in at the 
breach which poverty or calamity has left un- 
guarded. You are rich, and you think that pride 
and a just sense of reputation will preserve you 
from the vices ef the vulgar. It is true, they 


j may ; yet you may be ruined in the progress of 


luxury, and lost to society, and, at last, to God, 
while sleeping in the lap of the most flattering 
and enervating abundance. 

A resource against temptation is prayer. 
Escaping then, from your tempter, fly to God. 
Cultivate the habit of devotion. It shall be a 
wall of fire around you and your glory in the 
midst of you. To this practice the uncorrupted 
sensations of the heart impel you, and invita- 
tions are as numerous as they are merciful 
tv encourage you. When danger has threatened 
your life, you have called upou God. When dis- 
ease has wasted your health, and you have felt 
the tomb opening under your feet, you have 
called upon God. When you have apprehended 
heavy misfortunes, or engaged in hazardous en- 
terprizes, you have perhaps resorted to God to 
ask his blessing. But what are all these dangers, 
to the danger which your virtue may be called 
to encounter on your first entrance into life? In 
habitual prayer you will find a safeguard. You 
will find every good resolution fortified by it, and 
every seduction losing its power, when seen in 
the new light which a short communion with 
Heaven affords. In prayer you will find that a 
state of mind is generated which will shed a holy 
influence over the whole character; and those 
temptations to which you were just yielding, will 
vanish with all their allurements, when the day- 
star of devotion rises in your beart. 


THE FOLLY OF BOASTING. 


A gourd wound itself round a lofty palm, and 
in a few weeks climbed to its very top. 

“‘ How old mayest thou be ?” asked the new- 
comer. 

“ About a hundred years.” 

“ About a hundred years, and no taller! 
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Only look: Ihave grown as tall as you in fewer 
days than you count years!” 

‘** [know that well,” replied the palm, ‘ every 
summer of my life a gourd has climbed up 


around me, as proud as thou art, andas short lived 
as thou wilt be.” 


Extracts from the Introductory Lecture to the 
Class of the Female Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania, 10 mo. 19th 1859. 


By Ann Preston, M. D. 


Ladies,— As I meet you to day,-and on behalf 
of the Faculty of this Institution, welcome you 
to the course of study before you, it seems a fit- 
ting occasion to scan briefly the position and 
prospects of the cause in which we are engaged. 

While, toa large portion of thinking and ob- 
serving men, the medical education of woman 
appears to be the natural result of the progress of 
society, there are others who still regard it as 


to stand the test of time and experience. 

Those who are familiar with the history of 
civilized countries for the last few hundred years, 
must have been struck with the great changes 
which have occurred in the occupations, modes 


tion of the people. A few generations ago, 


human muscles were the principal power which | 
lifted the weights and turned the wheels of in- | 
dustry ; now machinery takes the place of hands, | 


and steam and air are subsidized as effective forces 
which lift the heaviest burdens from human 
shoulders. 

A little while since, our fathers built their 
houses down in low, perchance, uninviting val- 
leys and hollows, that they might be near the 
indispensable springs of water; now, we can 
select sites of healthfulness and beauty on the 
hills, and wielding that power over external na- 


waters to come up to us. 

Fifty years back, the horseman or slow stage 
carricd the most urgent messages; now, we have 
tamed the forked lighting, and made it the gen- 
tle carrier, which swift as thought transmits for 
us intelligence from city to city. 


A few generations ago, the masses, even in | 


England, were considered to possess no Political 


Rights, and it was deemed the sober dictate of | 


reason and experience “that those who think 


should govern those who toil” ; now, these same | 
masses are the conscious sources and dispensers of | 
political power; enforcing law upon sovereigns 


and governing the governors. 
A few centuries since, the common people, 
sunk in ignorance, believed that to priests and 








that knowledge and truth are the appropriate food 
of the human mind, adapted toall classes and all 
occupations. 

The position and employments of woman have 
been subject to the same rule of change. In 
barbarous ages and nations, the drudgery of life 
has fallen largely on her. Among the Ameri- 
can Indians, we are assured it is the province of 
the wife to carry home the vension or other game 
the husband has shot, while he, unincumbered, 
proudly stalks to their dwelling. * ” * 

There was a time within the memory of many 
now living, when, in some places, a stout resist- 
ance was made to the employment of women as 
Teachers ; but they vindicated their competency 
to instruct and govern schools, the opposition 
slackened, and since they have farmed so large 
a portion of our public instructors we are as- 
sured by competent authority that the rate of 
compensation for School Teachers generally in- 


| stead of diminishing, has increased both positive- 
some abnormal social phenomenon; some abrupt | 
and fantastic freak of unbridled liberty, unfitted | 


ly and relatively as compared with other employ- 
ments, and that, as a class, they occupy a higher 


| social position than in earlier times. 


So too, American women are rapidly engaging 
in the various industrial pursuits requiring skill 
rather than strength—shop-keeping, book-keep- 


| ing, attending post offices and telegraph offices, 
of living, habits of thought and general educa- | 


taking photographs, X&c. &c. Designing and 
Painting are to some of them now remunerative 
emp oyments, and rising to the highest depart- 
ments of science and art, we have women who in 
Astronomy and Sculpture possess a world-wide 
reputation. 

Coincident with this exteasion of the range of 
woman’s employments, and partly as its cause, 
there has been a corresponding advance in the 
standard of her education. It has been only a 


short time since to “ read, write and cipher to 


the rule of three’’ was deemed quite enough of 
solid learning for an ordinary woman; and if 


impelled by anirresistible thirst, she drank stolen 
ture which knowledye gives, force the obedient | 


waters from the fountains of knowledge, she was 


| ridiculed by the vulgar as a “ blue stocking,” and 


sometimes was made to blush at the disclosure 
of the springs at which, in secret, she regaled. 
Now, we have writers and comparative scholars 
among the workers, and the new world has seen 
a periodical ably edited and conducted by Fac- 
tory girls: now, we have schools of Design, and 
high schools, and colleges fur women; while 
one by one, the /aws framed for an earlier and 
different state of society, which imposed grievan- 
ces and disabilities on account of sex, are being 
wiped from our statute—books-disappearing be- 
fore the irresistible march of modern civilization. 
The same steady onward movement, without 


| violence or abrupt transition, naturally, unavoida- 


bly has carried woman into the Stady and Prac- 


rulers ouly was education necessary ; now, in the | tice of Medicine. 


regular march of events, we have the grand fact | 


They who continually tell us that her only 


of the Common School, and general recognition | proper place is in the parlor, under the protecting 
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eare of man, prove that they know but little of 
the actual condition of woman at the present day, 
toa majority of whom, even in America, exer- 
tion in some form isa pressing necessityas a means 
of procuring the comforts of life. 

Still less do such understand the higher neces- 
sities of woman’s spiritual nature, or realize 
that the exercise of the moral and intellectual 
faculties, in the direction indicated by the powers 
and convictions of each individual, is the appoint- 
ed means of satisfying a mighty inward want, 
and of inducing harmony and true repose in the 
whole being. 

Neither do they more fully appreciate the ad- 
vanced position of the world, nor perceive that 
society, learning that human capabilities are 
the measure of human spheres, is demanding of 
woman to take her true and natural place by the 
side of man in the ranks of medicine, and that 
all efforts to baffle this result are opposed to the 
ordinances of Nature and Providence, and futile 
as endeavors to beat back the careering winds, 
or to stop the surges of thesea. 

All who are familiar with the modern move- 
ment for the medical education of woman, must 
have remarked the ready favor with which en- 
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The facilities afforded women for practical in- 
struction in medicine, have greatly increased 
within the last two years. In New York, there 
is now a thriving ‘ Woman’s Infirmary,” with 
doctors Elizabeth and Emily Blackwell at its 
head, which is constantly open to the inspection 
of medical women, and, in the same city, a “ Pre- 
paratory School of Medicine,” taught by able 
physicians, all connected with public institutions, 
for a year past has given separate instruction toa 
class of ladies. These ladies are admitted to the 
clinical teachings of two of the largest Dispensa- 
ries in the city ;—Dispensaries which, together, 
furnish upwards of sixty thousand cases of dis- 
ease annually. Six of the students and graduates 
of this school, during the past season, have avail- 
ed themselves of the extensive facilities of observ- 
ing disease and its treatment afforded by these 
institutions. 

You will learn hereafter of the generous recep- 
tion which some of our graduates have met from 
the physicans where they have become located, 
of the success attending the practice of a num- 
ber, and of the increasing demand which comes 
from various quarters of the Union, for the ser- 
vices of competent medical women, as well as of 


lightened men generally outside of the profession, | the fuller facilities for practical training opening 


have received it, and the interest it has excited F in this city. * 


as a great movement for humanity. That it has 
been carried into effect in America, results from 
the favoring circumstances of our free growth ; 
but from across the ocean, through periodicals 
and private advices, come abundant evidences 
that this is not amere American movement— 
that noble minds and hearts in Europe are giv- 
ing us their sympathy and aid. 

It is true that difficulties and embarassments 
of various kinds have attended the inauguration 
of this work, as they have ever attended the 
arly stages of all movements fraught with power 
to advance and bless society: nor need we be 
greatly surprised, that some professional opposi- 
tion should be elicited. No large body of men 
have ever yet been found, who welcomed, at first, 
what they deemed encroachments upon the cus- 
toms and interests of their order. 

The medical profession in this country abounds 
in high-minded and discerning men, who appre- 
ciate the propriety and need ‘of this move ment, 
and foresee its inevitable success ; men who have 
given it their aid, or who are ready to do so; but 
this magnanimity and clear sightedness, co suld 


hardly be expected from all: 


made by a body of medical men in Pennsylvania,to 
this whole movement, we will not, I trust, permit it 
in the least to imbitter our spirits; aware that 


xk * X * * 
In Manet, the women have organized a 
« Ladies’ National Association for the diffusion 
of Sanitary Knowledge,” which is “ hailed with 
much satisfaction” by that able Medical Journal 
“The British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical 
Review ;”’ and these ladies have issued a series 
of penny-tracts to enlighten the people on sub- 
jects connected with health ; and, with slight ex- 
ceptions, the same authority “cordially « approves 
the manner, matter and method of these tracts.’ 
In enlightened countries, sanitary regulations 
are now recognized as an important and legiti- 
mate province of legislation, and many sources 
of disease have been removed. ‘The (airs of 
Heaven have been made to sweep through infect- 
ed and unhealthy dwellings, bearing healing 
upon their wings; the waters of the Karth have 
been turned into foul places, to wash away im- 
purities; fire has still been brought to the aid of 
these ancient “elements,” to burn up and dry 
up sources of disease—proving that the Prome- 
thean fable of its Heavenly origin was not a// 
fabulous ; swamps and stagnant pools have been 
drained and dried ; food, rest, sleep and sunlight, 


and while we| exercise and clothing are beginning to be treated 
regret the undiscriminating opposition lately | as medical agencies ; 


the reactions of mental con- 
ditions upon bodily vigor are becoming better un- 
derstood ; so that, much, very much, as we bave 
yet to learn, imperfect ‘and “unhealthful as are 


while it indicates the importance our enterprise } still our habits and regulations, an embargo has 
has assumed in their estimation, it is regarded | been laid upon many devastating diseases, and 
largely among physicians, as well as others, as an | the results of vital statistics show that the averay ee 
impotent effort, unworthy members of a gener-| duration of human life throughout the civiliz: ed 


ous and enlightened profession. 


world is fast increasing. 
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The oldest system of general registration of 
births and deaths in any of the countries of Eu- 
rope, does not extend backward beyond eighty 
years; but we are told that the mean duration 
of life during that time has been prolonged more 
than twenty-five per cent. 

In many cities, however, records have been 
kept for a longer period ; and we learn that in Lon- 
don, where in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century one in every twenty of the inhabitants 
died annually, now, only one dies in forty; and 
in the highly refined city of Geneva, Switzer- 
land, where careful registers of births, marriages 
and deaths have been kept since 1549, there has 
been a constant extension of the average duration 
of life, until it is more than five times greater 


bilities of life for all born then being only eight 
years, while the probabilities are now more than 
forty-five years. See Wynne’s Vital Statistics. 

Ladies ; as I close this rapid review of a few 
of the salient points of the studies in which you 
engage and the cause with which you identify 
yourselves, permit me to give you the assurance 
of my sympathy with you personally, in the labors 
before you. I know something of the anxiety 
and fear, as well as the aspiration and hope with 


of study formidable, but I am happy in believ- 
ing that before a woman of fair capacity and a 
brave steady spirit, one by one, the difficulties will 
be overcome. 

Although we shall all frequently feel how very 
little we know compared with what remains to 
be known, and although a discouraging array of 
apparently unconnected ideas may seem thrown 
upon your at first, yet as you patiently persevere, 
content to learn one thing at a time, you will find 
that the attainment of each point of knowledge 
will make easier the acquisition of the next, and 
you will gradually perceive relations, which will 
simplify and illumine your whole range of sudy. 

Believing that the natural tendency of medi- 
cal studies upon a pure and healthful mind is to 
refine, and elevate, and cause it to realize that 
we live amid holy things, and bringing, as we 
believe you do, a reverent spirit to the work be- 
fore you, we trust to find in you such illustra- 
tions of virtue and excellence as will disarm pre- 
judice, and teach the unbeliever the perfect com- 
patibility of medical studies with the noblest and 
sweetest development of the womanly character. 

Ladies, with you, I am thankful to-day that it 
is our privilege to engage in a work so satisfying 


at than the beginning of that period;—the proba- trade as now carried on. 


which some of you come here to-day. I know|#0d demand of each one of us an honest. expres- 
that, to some, the way seems long and the range|sion of our utter abhorrence of such iniquity. 


ment of nature, may your own hearts be attuned 
to such according harmony that you will realize 
the presence of God to be the Heavenly Law of 
the Soul! May you indeed gain the highest end 
of all study and all effort—that of enriching and 
ennobling the Spiritual Nature, and bringing out 
more clearly the Diviue lmage there. 
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Oppression.—In our columns of to-day we 
give place to a letter giving an account of the 
The sufferings 
of these poor creatures, are such ‘as we cannot 
realize even from this heart-rending descrip- 
tion, and yet there is every reason to believe 
that this account is but a type of the misery 
which is brought about by this and the African 
Slave Trade. 
vain that we content ourselves with a tacit hear- 
ing of these recitals. They appeal to every heart, 


Whilst these crimes exist, it is in 


The voluntary emigration of the Chinese to 
Australia, California, and to Siam, where they 
earn their wages and dispose of their money as 
they please, is of an entirely different character, 
from the false pretences and kidnapping which 
are employed in getting them on board vessels 
bound for Cuba, the Chincha Islands, and 
French Colonies. 


The article on “ Dancing’’ contains correct 
sentiments, and though probably appropriate to 
the occasion for which it was written, is not en- 
tirely suitable for our paper. 


" 


Marniep, In Rush, en the 27th of 12th month, 1859, 
with the approbation of Rochester Monthly Meeting, 
Aaron P. Baker to Matitpa J. Mosuer, both of Mon- 
roe county, N. Y. 


Diep, On Second day, the 13th inst., Saran Bat- 
LENGER, aged 23 years, member of Woodbury meeting, 
N. J., and daughter of Isaac and Susan Ballenger. 


, On Seventh day, the 18th inst., Hannan 


| Moore, wife of Samvet Moore, at an advanced age, 


and so beneficent—that to woman’s longing spirit | a member of Woodstown meeting, N. J. 


also, the beautiful volume of Nature is more fully 


opening, and the serene pursuits of science are | 


made available, 


As you pursue those studies which disclose | 


order amid apparent confusion, stability in the 


midst of mutation, and law in every depart- | 


, On Third day, the 21st inst., Hannan Bower 


aged 83 years, wife of Elijah Bower, and member of 


Mullica Hill meeting, N. J. 
——, Of consumption, near Waynesville, Warren 


county, Ohio, on the 7th of the Second month, 1860, 


Eima R. Mitts, wife of Jostan B. Mitts, and daughter 
of Aaron Mullin, in the 26th year of her age. 
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From the China Correspondent of The Journal of Commerce. 


EIGHT HUNDRED AND FIFTY MEN SACRIFICED. 


The coolie-trade has lost none of its activity or | 
horrors. ‘The slave-trade itself on the coast of | 


Africa is not more atrocious ; while all the hor- | 


rors of the “middle passage” belong to a 
coolie ship as well as to an African slaver, and 
at the same time that middle “ passage” em- 
braces the China Sea, the Indian Ocean, and the 
Atlantic, instead of the Atlantic only. 
great centers of the traffic are Amoy, a port 
about 200 miles north of Hong Kong, and Macao, 

the old Portugese town, 25 miles distant, on the 
Canton River, where barracoons are erected, and 
dealers have their residence, who make their ar- 
rangements with pirates and others to secure 
coolies by promises, however false, if they can, or 
or by violence, if that is necessary. Fair pro- 
mises are made in abundance, tempting to these 
poor starving people, but promises made only to 
be broken, by which great numbers are decoyed, 
and then forced into these barracoons, and thus 
detaincd, unable to communicate with their 
friends, or the authorities, while others are seized 
while asleep in their junks by night, or quietly 
occupied in their fields or gardens, or other hum- 
ble avocations, and with hands and feet tied, are 
hurried off to the barracoons, where they are im- 
prisoned till the ship is ready, to which they are 
carried by night, or stealthily by day, notwith- 


standing all ‘their entreaties and protestations, 


and despite all their feeble resistance. A case 
recently occurred of which a friend has furnished 
me some particulars iu addition to those given in 
a paper here, by an individual concerned in the 
trafic, and on board the ship at the time of the 
disaster. It is a tale of horror never exceeded 
by anything in the records of the ocean. The 
Flora Temple, as I am ashamed to confess, was 
an American vessel, but chartered by Exglish 
residents here, who are fully responsible for all 
which followed. 

The Flora Temple was as fine a merchant-ship 
as ever entered the sea of China, as is asserted 
by competent judges. Lying off Macao, all ar- 
rangements were made to secure a full cargo of 
eoolies by the means I have mentioned. They 
were cheated, inveigled, or stolen, 
taken directly to the ship or else confined in the 


barracoons in Macao till the ship was ready to | 


sail for Havana—the crew numbering fifty, and 
the coolies eight hundred and fifty. Leaving 
Macao Oct. 8, (Saturday), the deceived and 
stolen coolies soon learned their cruel destiny, 
and as allinjured and betrayed menu would do, 


resolved to attempt to avert it, however desper- | 


ate the chances. They had no arms, and there- 
fore had to struggle with every disadvantage in 
the effort of recovering their liberty. A party 
collected on the deck on Tuesday morning, be- 
fore the shores of their own loved country had 


The | 


' the dead also tell no tales. 


‘the yards were “ braced around,” 


and either | 


| > . 
under favorable circumstances, 
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forever disappeared from their eyes, and rushing 
upon the guard, a single individual, a fight en- 
sued, in which the guard was killed. In the 
mean time, the captain, Johnson, hearing the 
noise, hurried upon deck with his revolver, and 
his brother and an Englishman interested in the 
kidnapping with him, both also armed with re- 
volvers, who discharged half-a-dozen rounds into 


' the coolies, who were thus driven back, and de- 


feated in their attempt to recover their liberty. 
How many were killed and wounded, it is for 
the interest of the kidnappers not to tell, and 
Nor can they tell 
the cruel treatment they received before they 
were driven to this desperate act—treatment, as 
they well knew, which was only a foretaste of 
what awaited them. Nor do the officers of the ship 
or the Englishman on board, who was trading in 
stolen human flesh, inform the world of the course 
they took toward these miserable, deceived, and 
helpless men, when they were overpowered and 
defeated in their most justifiable attempt to as- 
sert their liberty. But a friend informs me.that 
they were driven below deck, and confined there 
like felons, almost without light and air, and 
were, crowded together so large a number in so 
narrow a space, the greater part wust inevitably 
have perished in the long middle passage. Think 
of 850 human beings, all full grown men, press- 
ed into this contracted, rayless, airless dungeon, 
in which they were to be deported from China to 
Havana, all the long way over the China Sea, 
the Indian Ocean, aud the Atlantic ! 

On the following Friday, Oct. 14, while sail- 
ing over the China Sea, at 74 o’clock in the 
evening, the vessel struck upon a reef which is 
not laid down in the charts, a gale of wind in the 


‘mean time blowing, and the sea running high. 


Every effort was made to save the ship. by the 
officers and crew; the poor cooiies, battened 
down beneath the decks, being allowed. no chance 
to aid in saving the ship or themselves. Although 
and the ship 
“ hove aback,” she struck first slightly, and then 
soon after several times with a tremendous 
crash, the breakers running alongside very high. 


‘Pieces of her timbers and planking floated up on 


her port side, and after some more heavy thumps 
she femsleed apparently immovable. The water 
rapidly increased in the hold till it reached the 
“ between-decks,’’ where the 850 coolies were 
confined. While this was going on, indeed al- 
most immediately after the ship first struck, the 
officers and crew very naturally became afraid of 


| the coolies for the treatment they had received, 
‘and the Captain ordered the boats to be lowered, 


not to save the coolies in whole or in part, but to 
preserve himself and crew. These boats, even 
were not more 
than sufficient for the officers and crew, showing 
that no provision had been made for the poor 
coolies in case of disaster. The boats passed 
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safely through the breakers, leaving the ship al- | 
most without motion, all her masts standing, her 
back broken and the sea making a clear breach 
over her starboard quarter. When the boats 
left the ship, and steered away, without making 
one effort to save the 850 coolies, or allowing them 
to do anything to save themselves, with their last 
look toward the ship, they saw that the coolies 
had escaped from their prison through doors 
which the concussion had made for them, and 
stood clustering together, helpless and despairing, 
upon the decks, and gazing upon the abyss which 
was opening its jaws to receive them. My friend 
assures me that he knows these poor creatures 
were completely imprisoned all the night these 
terrible occurrences were going on, the hatches 
being “ battened down,” and made as secure as a 
jail-door under lock and bars. 

The ship was 300 miles from land when it 
struck, and after fourteen days of toil and strug- 
gle, one of the boats only succeeded in reaching 
Towron in Cochin-China; the three other boats 
were never heard of. Herethe French fleet was 
lying ; and the Admiral at once invited the Cap- 
tain and his boat’s crew on board one of his 
ships, and besides at request, sent one of his vessels 
to the fatal scene of the disaster, where some of 
the wreck was to be seen; but not a single coolie ! 
Every one of the eight hundred and fifty had per- 
ished! Whether the coolie traffic is any better 
than the African slave-trade in its palmiest days, 
every one may decide. Nor is this a solitary 
case ; hundreds cou!d be adduced of equal horror 
and barbarity, if not ending in the same catas- 
trophe. 


an 


SUBTERRANEAN SWITZERLAND. 
(Continued from page 795 ) 


For food the Lakers had, as the remains of 
various seeds and fruit-stones demonstrated, the 
wood-raspberry, the wild plum (“prunus spino- 
sa,’ which we unlearned schoolboys used to call 
bullas,) small crab-apples, of which a dried and 
venerable specimen was shown me, and wheaten 
corn, sundry masses of which, apparently carbon- 
ized by fire, demonstrated that agriculture was 
an art not unknown. 

Fragments of bones of various animals, which 
were discovered in quantities under the peat, 
and had either been used in the fashioning of 
instruments, or were the remains of antique re- 
pasts, proved that this primitive people already 
possessed the greater part of the domestic ani- 
mals of our day. The professor showed me bones 
enough, in this department, to have served as the 
basis of a Cuvierian lecture on osteology. The 
Lakers had certainly gathered round them the 
ox, the pig, the goat, the cat, and many different 
sized kinds of dogs; nor had the horse been 
wanting, though, as the professor conjectured, 
chiefly used, by a sublime anticipation of Paris- 
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ian gastronomy, as an article of food. With these 
were mingled quantities of bones of the elk and 
stag, the urus, bear, wild boar, fox, beaver, tor. 
toise, and various kinds of birds. Strange to say, 
the bones that one would most have expected a 
Lake-people to have left behind them—fish-bones 
—were entirely absent ; for which absence, how- 
ever, their chemical decomposition by some un- 
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known agent might by possibility account. niral E 

Of what materials the habitations of the prim- § jiged th 
itive Lakers were constructed, the professor now by the | 
gave me ocular demonstration. First, I was § “This 
shown what kind of stakes or piles their lake- § cient 
cabins were elevated upon; the stakes themselves ff pave of 
I did not see, only casts of them; for, when these rope fir 
very ancient piles were first taken out of the peat fas, an 







they had looked fresh and solid as those human 
bodies which have occasionally been found in air- 
less stone coffins, bodies which for a moment have 
mocked the view with a phantasma of fresh life, 
and, almost immediately after, fallen to dust. So 
with the stakes of the old Lakers. Once exposed 
to the air they crumbled; and their external skin 
was found to be only a feeble covering to rotten- 
ness. Professor Troyon then clev erly devised a 
mode of perpetuating these fleeting forms, by in- 
jections of plaster, from which moulds and casts 
were obtained. These casts, short and fragmen- 
tary, looked very like the ends of not very large 
hop-poles. The marks of the stone chisels were 
still plainly discernible on the stakes, and they 
were sharpened to a point. The cabins that had 
been raised on these piles had left more enduring 
fragments. Most interesting were the morsels of 
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Wi 
old wall, which consisted of unbaked cl: ay, bear: f ments 
ing the impressions of woody twigs, whereby it § small. 
was evident that the primitive cabins had been § thems 
formed of boughs of trees, plastered over and be- § had y 
tween with clay. From the fragments being cal- § gonti 
culable segments of a circle, two facts were as- 9 [ook 
certained, namely, that the cabins had been cir- § wher, 
cular, and the circumference of them about four- perio 
teen feet. Some of these fragmentary piles and ple. 
dwellings that were found in the Lake of Con- § girey 
stance were above a hundred yards from the § wou) 
shore; and that they always had been so, and § gnter 
had not been thrown further off from the main- § jy th 
land by any rising or agitation of the waters, was J ino ¢ 

. 5 
proved by pieces of earthen pots that lay at the persc 
bottom on the stirless depths, so near together, § the 
just as they had broken and fallen ages before, J « [,o 
that much pottery had been re constructed from 9 pron 
such fragments. I observe, in passing, that the J whe 
fragments of pottery are of rough manufacture, J Ace 
and, in their dark, burnt- looking substance con- f oo-¢; 
tain morsels of shining quartz, or mica, unassim- J han¢ 
ilated to the prevailing texture. I possess some J time 
fragments, that, by carrying out the segments of J gcen 
the circle, appear to have been of great size, han 
(singular exception to the general littleness of into 
the relics,) as big, indeed, as Roman wine-vases. T 








Another thing to be observed, is, the way these J mos 
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pots were evidently supported. They had pointed 
ends, and near them are found circular open 
rings of pottery, whose use was evidently to sup- 

rt the pointed ends of the vases, which were 
incapable of standing by themselves. 
of burnt clay was the mortise, the pegtop-like 
termination was the tenon of the vase. In con- 
nection with this, the professor told me that Ad- 
niral Elliot, who had visited the museum, recog- 
nized this primitive form of support as still used 
by the Hindvos and other Indian people. 

This brings me to the probable origin of these 
ancient predecessors of the Swiss. They were a 
wave of that great tide which set in towards Eu- 
rope from the East, choosing chiefly the inland 
seas, and ascending rivers, as their roadways, or 


rather waterways, to new regions, where they | 


should replenish the tenantless earth. Naturally 
such tribes, accustomed to water, chose water 
whereon to found their first settlements. More- 
over, the long narrow causeways of wood, that 
led from the shore to their habitations, became a 
protection to them from wild beasts, or wilder 
human enemies. Also the waters supplied them 
with ready food, and were as Nature’s own clear- 
ings amidst the shaggy mountains and impene- 
trable forests, the mere fringe of which they 


with difficulty cut away for household purposes. | 


Advanced into the free lake, the settlers could 
look around-them and breathe the air of heaven. 
Herodotus has described similar lacustrine dwell- 
ings belonging to the Pzeonians, who had settled 
on Lake Prasias, in Turkey. 

When I asked the professor, “Why the imple- 
ments of this ancient race were so baby-like and 
small?” he replied, “ Probably because they 
themselves were small, and, like the Orientals, 
had very small hands and feet. However,” he 
continued, “this is not conjecture, but fact. 
Look here at the next case in my museum, 
where you perceive ornaments of a more advanced 
period, though still belonging to the Lake peo- 
ple. Look at these’ bracelets of horn, so deep in 
circumference but so small in diameter; you 
would think that even a child’s hand could not 
enter them; yet here are the human bones still 
in them.” This was true. The professor, find- 
ing the bracelets on the skeleton of a full-grown 
person, had fixed the bones of the wrist within 
the bracelets by pouring cement around them. 
“Look, also,” resumed the professor, “at that 
bronze sword, still later in date, found at a time 
when the Age of Wood and Stone became the 
Age of Bronze; observe that the handle is only 
co-extensive with three of my ingers, though my 
hand, like myself, is not very big. I met, some 
time ago, a Peruvian lady, who was the last de- 
scendant of Montezuma, and hers was the only 
hand and wrist I have ever known slip easily 
into that bracelet. 

That these Lake relics are, in very truth, ofa 
most remote antiquity, was proved in various 
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ways by Professor Troyon. He said, “A discov- 
ery that was made in the valley of the Orbe may 
give an idea of this antiquity. The Lake of 
Neufchatel, it is well-known, is always, because 
of the increase of the peat bogs and the delta of 
alluvial matter formed by the rivers Thiele and 
Buron, retreating further back from the Lake of 
Neufchitel. In the time of the Romans, the 
actual site of Yverdun was under water. ‘There 
was even a time when all the valley was covered 
by the lake. Then Mount Chamblon was an 
island, and, at the foot of this mount, were Lake- 
villages of the ancient people, whose relics, . 
which are all of the Age of Stone, are now found 
many feet below the surface of the bog. By ac- 
curate calculation of the time that the lake pow 
takes in its retreatings, we find that the destrue- 
tion of these lake-dwellings must have occurred, 
at latest, in the fifteenth century before the 
Christian era. 

‘¢ But here is another proof of this,’’ continued 
the professor. “ Look at these fir-poles which 
were found in the Lake of Geneva, the supports 
of ancient villages of a later date, though still of 
a period long previous to the Roman conquest. 
You see that they are the real wood, while I 
only possess casts of the primitive poles; and 
that they are not only much longer than the an- 
cient stakes, but curiously worn to a gradual 
slenderness, and to a point, by the gentle but 
constant action of the waves upon their upper 
surfaces. Why is this difference? Because, 
these poles, when discovered, still projected two 
or three feet above the mud of the lake, while 
the others were covered by the mud itself. Now 
it is calculated that a thousand years, at Jeast, 
must have elapsed before the fir-poles could be 
brought, by the slow action of tideless water, to 
the level of the bed of the lake.” 

I own that these reasons did not quite con- 
vinee me of the deduction at which the professor 
wished to arrive, namely: that the first, and not 
altogether savage, inhabitants of Switzerland, 
dated from two thousand years before Christ. 
Many circumstances—draining, for instance— 
might, I thought, have expedited the retiring of 
the waters, or the wearing away of the piles. 
Nevertheless, with all the caution of scepticism, 
it is impossible not to allow that the Lake-relics 
proceed from an age long anterior to the Chris- 
tian era, and very far more remote than the Ro- 
man conquest. Kven supposing the objects now 
discovered, to be coeval with the time when He- 
rodotus mentions the Pzonian Lakers, they re- 
mount to the seventy-fourth Olympiad, answer- 
ing to four hundred and eighty-four years before 
Christ—an antiquity to be respected by us poor 
mortals, who grow old in seveuty whirls of our 
little planet. 


, 


(To be concluded.) 


To delay justice is injustice. —DPenn. 
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THE NEW PLANET. 























Two or three months ago we announced the 
discovery by M. Le Verrier, the discoverer of 
Neptune, of perturbations in the orbit of Mer- 
cury, which led him to believe that there must 
be planetary bodies between Mercury and the 
sun. We give his reasonings somewhat in de- 
tail, as this discovery was even more remarkable 
than that of the outmost planet of our system. 
We then stated what he then believed, that this 
might be a ring of bodies too small even for tele- 
scopic observation, and, at any rate, that proba- 
bilities were not in favor of the actual confirma- 
tion, for many years, of the brilliant deduction 
of the great astronomer. 

But while M. Le Verrier, was communicating 
his discovery to the public, a doctor of medicine 
in one of the departments of France (Kure-et- 
Loir) was actually observing one of these planets. 
M. Lescarbault, the doctor of Orgeres, while 
yet a student in Paris, had so strong a mania for 
astronomical observatious that he saved out of 
his yearly aliowance of $300, $150 for a tele- 
scope. This he installed in a turning dome, in 
great part the work of his own hands, and, oddly 
enough, he recorded his observations on white- 
wood planks with a pencil. When a plank was 
full, a few strokes of the plane made it as good 
as new. Soa plank an inch or two in thickness 
became equivalent to a whole ream of paper, but 
these new palimpsests retained nothing of the 
old writing. Indeed, the astronomic physician 
used almost as primitive a book as that by which 
the Norway lumbermen are paid off. The book- 
keeper, after comparing accounts with the work- 
man, sends him to the cashier for his wages, 
chalking the amount on his back, and when the 
cashier has paid him, he takes his receipt him- 
self by brushing off the chalk-marks, 

It was on a white-wood plank, which fortu- 
nately had not been planed off, that M. Le Ver- 
rier found the first observation of a planet, with 
an estimated diameter of about one quarter that 
of Mercury, and much more important in weight, 
if not in bulk, than any of the 57 planets which 
inhabit the void between Mars and Jupiter. M. 
Lescarbault’s planet requires about three weeks 
for its revolution about the sun, while the period 
of Mercury is about three months. It is only 
one-seventh of the distance of Mercury from the 
center of the sun, and it is very doubtful whether 
it can be seen except when it passes across the 
disc of the sun. 

This observation was made before the publica- 
tion of M. Le Verrier’s calculations, and its im- 
portance was revealed to the obscure physician 
by an article in the Cosmos, which encouraged 
him to publish it. M. Le Verrier went immedi- 
ately to Orgeres, and the modest doctor was in- 
finitely surprised one morning to find the astrono- 
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perturbations in part. 


mer-in-chief of the National Observatory his 
The original plank was carried off in 
triumph by the National astronomer, and public. 
ly exhibited at the next meeting of the Academy 
of Sciences. 

This is probably only the first of a new series, 
Its action on Mercury can only account for its 
Probably there are not 
less than a dozen in the comparatively limited 
space between the sun and Mercury, only about 
30,000,000 of miles. Theoretical astronomy has 
achieved a new triumph. Our solar system has 
been explored with pen and telescope from its 
center to its circumference. 


LOOKING BACK. 


Shut the door and come away, 
Faces that we here have known, 

Step and voice, aro gone to-day,— 
Leave the dear old house alone. 


Leave it in the tender light 
Of the early evening hours, 
To the voices of the night, 
Murmuring as once did ours. 


This was home: I cannot go. 

When I once have passed this door 
And the open gate—I know 

I can call it so no more. 


Up the wide and shady path 
Other steps than ours shall come ; 
Other circles round the hearth, 
Gather here and call it home. 


Speaking in familiar tone, 
Household names by us unheard ; 
While each name that we have known 
Grows a strange forgotten word. 


Then as now will morning come, 
Glancing through the as hen tree, 

Lighting up my vacant room, * 
Where so oft it wakened me. 


When the glowing sunsets stream 
Through this window to the west, 

Who will linger here and dream, 
Past that glory walk the blest? 


On the doorstep as before, 
When the summer nights are bright, 
We shall come and stand no more, 
Watching with a calm delight, 


Rival beauties in the sky, 

Rising moon and tapering spire; 
One in brightness sailing by, 

One forever pointing higher. 


Gone are books and pictures all, 
Gone are all familiar things, 

From the echoing room and hall 
Where my lightest footstep rings. 


Rushing sounds are in my ears, 

All around me is so still ; 
Mingled voices of the years, 

Come and charm me as you will. 
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THE MEANING OF SORROW. 


We love this outward world, 
Its fair sky overhead,— 

Its morning’s soft, gray mist unfurled, 
Its sunsets rich and red. 


But there’s a world within, 
That higher glory hath; 

A life the immortal soul must wio,— 
The life uf joy and faith. 


For this, the Father’s love 
Doth shade the world of sense, 
The bounding play of health remove, 
And dim the sparkling glance. 


That, though the earth grows dull, 
And earthly pleasures few, 

The spirit gains its wisdom full 
To suffer and to do. 


Holy its world within,— 
Unknown to sound or sight,— 
The world of victory o’er sin, 
Of faith, and love, and light. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE LONELY. 


Though lonely be thy path, fear, not, for He 
Who marks the sparrow fall, is guarding thee; 
And not a star shines o’er thy head by night, 
But He hath known that it will reach thy sight. 


And not a grief can darken or surprise, 

Swell in thine heart, or dim with tears thine eyes, 
But it is sent in mercy and in love, 

To bid thy helplessness seek strength above. 


ADDRESS ON THE GRASSES. 


BY J. STANTON GOULD. 


(Continued from page 798.) 


Having now got our young grass successfully 
started, the next object is to provide for its fu- 
ture welfare, and our. first inquiry with this view | 
must be to ascertain whether there is any stag- 


nant water on the soil. 
cavil by the united testimony of both science 


and experience, that the true meadow grasses, | 


(such as are included in our fifth class,) will not 
flourish in the presence of stagnant water. Sow 
as many seeds and put on as much manure as you 
will, they will be all lost. Nothing but the 
aquatic grasses will flourish on soils where water 
stands. Whenever, then, these aquatic grasses 
are seen, there is but one thing to do, and that 
is to underdrain. It is not necessary to drain 
meadows as thoroughly as plow lands, for nearly 
all the grasses require mo/st soils, but if you 
would have a yrofitable meadow or pasture, you 
must free it from stagnant waters. 

Good husbandry not only requires that the 
grass should be well started, but that provision 
should be made for its future growth and in- 
crease, yet this necessity is overlooked by nine- 
teen twentieths of our farmers. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of meadows in the 


| matter, 
| equivalent to 463 pounds of ammonia from the 


It is settled beyond all | 
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State which have never had any manure applied 
to them for a century, nor been the subjects of 
any ameliorating process whatever ; their annual 
burthen of grass has been removed, and this has 
been the only care their owners have bestowed 
upon them. This ought not so to be. Depend 
upon it, there is a Nemesis that watches over 
agriculture as well as over human conduct, and 
every fraud which the farmer practices on his 
lands will assuredly be visited on his pocket. 
The necessity for the application of nourish- 
ing manures, is clearly shown by the amount of 
matter removed from the soil by every successive 
crop. Each ton of hay of average quality, re- 
moves one hundred and fifty pounds of mineral 
and twenty-five pounds of nitrogen, 


soil. The mineral matter is composed of forty- 
three pounds of potash, twenty-five pounds of 
lime, eight and a half pounds of phosphoric acid, 
beside many other ingredients. 

This simple statement of the losses sustained 
by the soil, ought to be a warning to every far- 
mer to desist from the wasteful and heedless 
management which they have hitherto practised ; 


| and to adopt a system in future, more in accor- 
| dance with the teachings of nature as interpre- 


ted by science. They may do so with the full 


| assurance that it will increase both the quantity 
‘and quality of their crops, and also augment 


their pecuniary returns. 
Grass lands laid down in the fall, in the man- 
ner I have just described, will generally give a 


| fair crop of hay on the ensuing summer ; but the 


second summer is the most trying year for the 
young meadow. Many of the young plants are 
found to have died out, and their places are sup- 
plied by noxious weeds, while the good plants 
that are alive look feeble and sickly. This is 
caused by the solid packing of the earth around 
the roots of the grass. They can hardly pene- 
trate into the hard soil, nor can the atmosphere 
readily find access to them, The worms have 
not yet been attracted in sufficient numbers to 
make a proper mould, or to fill the soil with air 
galleries, nor have succeeding crops yielded their 
debris to the soil. In this condition the food 
which the plant cannot find below, must be sup- 
plied to it from above. Early in the second 
spring, if we cannot obtain a supply of. well rot- 
ted barn yard manure, we may mix together two 
parts of Peruvian guano, one part of plaster, 
and one part of ashes, and apply it to the new 
meadow at the rate of four hundred pounds to 
the acre, which will be found to invigorate the 
grasses and repress the growth of weeds, and 
what is of almost equal importance, it will in- 
crease the activity of the worms. 

The meadow will now be fairly started, and if 
the matters removed by the crop are faithfully 
restored, it will constantly increase in fertility, 
and return a yearly improving dividend on the 
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capital invested in its formation. Since the 
matters taken from the soil by the crops must be 
returned to it in some way, it becomes a very 
interesting question to the farmer how this re- 
turn can be made in the most economical and 
effectual manner. 

The answer to this question will be very dif- 
ferent in different localities; in some, one kind 
of manure will be cheap and easy to be procured, 
which in another would be quite too costly to 
use with profit or advantage. We will, therefore, 
speak of several, some one of which will be ap- 
plicable to every locality. 

Among the manures suited to the improve- 
ment of grass lands, bone dust occupies a very 
conspicuous place; it is mainly composed of phos- 
phate of lime and gelatine, the latter of which 
is rich in nitrogen, and therefore furnishes in it- 


self some of the most important components of | 


grass, and must, therefore, minister directly to 
its growth. Mr. J. Dixon, in a paper published 
in the Journal of the Royal Society of Agricul- 
ture, gives some very striking and intelligible 
examples of its value, some of which I select 
for your consideration. In the year 1840, he 
covered his grass lands at a cost of $20 an acre. 
Within two years after it had been boned, the 
character of the herbage was entirely changed 
for the better, and the land which had previously 
rented for $7 50 an acre, now lets for $15, and 
yields a far better profit to the tenant than it did 
before at $7 50. 

In 1841, Mr. Williamson manured his grass 
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testing its efficacy as a manure, but will content 
myself with mentioning but one of them. In this 
case two hundred and eighty acres, used as g 
pasture for hire, yielded an average rental for ten 
years of $630. It was then limed, and has 
since rented for $1,000 a year, so greatly has the 
|produce been increased, both in quantity and 
quality. 

It may be very beneficially used in connection 
with common salt, by dissolving eight hundred 
pounds of salt in the water used for slacking 1} 
tons of lime ; it should be slacked in small heaps; 
it will be ready for use in a week, and will be 


found a most valuable application to grass lands, 
(To be continued.) 





STEPHEN GIRARD’S APPRECIATION OF INDUSTRY, 


An old retired Morocco manufacturer states 
that when the East India trade centred here in 
Philadelphia, and they first began to import the 
Kast India goatskins in small quantities as an 
experiment, with their assorted cargoes, and when 
the business was in its infancy, it was then en. 
couraged and fostered by Girard, as the following 
| incident related by him of his own life will show: 
|‘ I was,” says he, ‘a poor man at that time, 
buying a few hundred skins at a time, paying 
/cash as I bought them, and wheeling them home 
/on my barrow; and, after manufacturing, wheel- 
|ing them around town, selling them to my cus- 
|tomers. At that time I worked early and late, 
| working like a horse in a mill. When at the 
‘break of day I would be washing my skins in 























































with bone dust at a cost of $12 an acre; his soil the Cohocksink Creek, on the Frankford road, I 
and subsoil were both of a very tenacious char- | would often see Stephen Girard riding out for 
acter. After it had been boned two years, the | his morning's ride. He used often to stop on the 


sedges and weeds which constituted nearly all 
the herbage, were replaced by aluxuriant growth 
of the true meadow grass. Previous to the hon- 


ing, forty cows had been kept on the land, and’ 


were at times almost starved ; now fifty-two were 
kept, and a large number of sheep in addition. 

From twelve to fifteen cwt. had been found to 
be about as large a dressing as can be profitably 


|old bridge and gaze at me working for a while, 
|and then continue on. As I said, | used to buy 
my skins a few hundred.at a time, and do my own 
portering. 1 went into town for my usual supply 
jone day, for my few hundred of skins from the 
shipping merchant, when I was surprised by his 
making an offer to let me have twenty bales, or 
ten thousand skins. I looked at the manas if he 


applied toan acre at one time. If some means 
were adopted to preserve the bones which are | 
daily wasted in our families, together with the | still 
refuse of comb, knife-handle and button fac- telling me he knew what I wanted mentioning 
tories, for the benefit of our grass lands, it would | a very low price, and also on a liberal credit, and 
add some millions of dollars to our Nation’s|as he seemed very anxious to sell, I wanted to 
wealth. know the reason why ; I thought he could not be 

Lime has been extensively used as a manure in his senses ; I could never pay him. Never 
for grass lands with great benefit, both in Europe you mind, by good fellow, about that, it will all 
and America. It seems to be of special use on come right in good time ; only say the word that 
those dry pastures and meadows which are liable you will take them, and up to your place they go, 
to burn in hot weather. It diminishes the te- wheel-barrow and all—just give me your notes 
nacity of clay lands, and sets free its latent am-, for the amount. I thought to myself he was a 
monia for the benefit of the growing crop. It clever chap, and as he said he knew what I 
corrects the acidity of our soils, and represses wanted better than I did myself, and if he was 
the growth of sorrel, besides which, it ministers willing to risk his money (amounting to two thou- 
directly to the composition of all the grasses. I sand dollars,) why should I complain, so I told 
have before me a large number of statements at- him to send them along. This was the turn in 


was crazed; I told him I only wanted a few bun- 
dred, as usual, and there is your money, when he 
still frightened me by repeating his offer, and 
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life with me, it was the opportunity to make 
themost of. The skins were finally manufactured 
ingood time, and so were the liabilities met, and 
shen I got entirely through with it, and was 
completely and firmly on my feet, with a snug 
apital made from the profits, I asked my mer- 
chant friend how he came to credit me with such 
slarge amount of stock ; it was a great risk on 
your part torun. He then gave me the key to 
theenigma. It seems that when Stephen Girard 
in his rides used to observe me working morning 
iter morning, incessantly, with my pants rolled 
up to my knees, working like a Trojan, inquired 
from my friend if he could not sell me some 
skins, if he did, he would take all my paper with- 
out recourse, and that, says the old manufac- 
turer, is one of the good hidden deeds of old 


Stephen Girard, the millionaire merchant of 
Philadelphia.” 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Evropean News.—A recent steamer brings the in- 
telligence that England has made four propositions to 
France and Austria relative to the settlement of the 
Italian difficulties, viz: lst. Neither Power to inter- 
fere, without the consent of the five Great Powers. 
ad. The French troops tobe withdrawn. 3d. Venetia 
to be left to Austria. 4th. The Central Italy States 
to be left again to express their desires. 

France had agreed to all but the fourth proposition. 

Austria had not replied, but it was understood that 
that Government objected to two of the propositions. 

Lord John Russel expressed confidence in an amica- 
ble settlement of the question. 

The Great Ship Company, on the recommendation 
of the Committee on Investigations, resolved to borrow 
£50,000 to get the steamer Great Eastern ready for sea 
without delay. The estimated cost to prepare ber for 
America was £30,000. 

The Emperor of Austria bas received a portion of 
the fiungarian deputation and promised them satisfac- 
tion, 

The provisions of the late treaty between England 
and France have been explained in a great measure. 

It was anticipated that the duties will be materially 
reduced on wine, brandy, timber, currants, raisins, &c., 
and the duties on paper, butter, tallow, and other 
articles abolished. The duties on tea and sugar will 
remain unchanged for another year. 

The treaty was favorably received in most quarters. 

It is supposed that England will resume her media- 
tion between Spain and Morocco. The Ministerial 
troubles in Naples still continued, as the King ad- 
hered to his intention of ordering his army to cross 
the frontiers. A revolutionary movement had occur- 
red at Accra, near Naples. 

The steamship Hungarian, which left Queenstown 
for Portland on the 9th instant., ran ashore on the 
west side of Cape Sable, and was totally wreck- 
ed. All hercrew and passengers, it is supposed, are 
lost. 


CuBa AND THE Stave Trape.—A Havanna corres- 
pondent says: 

‘‘No less than four vessels, that were notoriouely 
bound for the coast of Africa to return with cargoes 
of Bozales, have left this harbor within the last ten 
days. One of them is a steamer. She was brought 
here twelve or fifteen months ago, perhaps longer, 
from Montreal, sold to certain Spanish houses, and 
until recently has been employed as a coasting steam- 
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er. She was called the Colon, but I think it probable 
she bas been re-baptized, and has now another name. 
A day or two before she left this harbor she was 
repainted entirely black, so as, I suppose, to deceive 
the cruisers on the coast of Africa (who, of course, are 
in possession of adescription of her) as to her charac- 
ter. She did not clear at all at the custom house 
here, and went to sea in the night, or, at least, she 
was observed in this harbor in the evening, and next 
morning was non est inventus. 

‘It is utterly impussible that the authorities of this 
island were not aware that this steamer was fitting out 
in the harbor for a voyage to the coast of Africa, and 
it was in their power to have detained her. 

“ The other three vessels referred to, it was equally 
notorious, were fitted out for the coast of Africa, to 
return with cargoes of Bozales, and they, too, might, 
had such been the desire of the authorities, have been 
detained.” 

Tue Crow.—In an article on winter birds, we have 
this defence in the Aélantic Monthly. 

“ He consumes in the course of the year vast quan- 
tities of grubs, worms, and noxious vermin ; he isa 
valuable scavenger, and clears the land of offensive 
masses of deceased animal substances; he hunts the 
grain fields, and pulls out and devours the under- 
ground caterpillars, whenever he perceives the signs 
of their operations, xs evinced by the wilted stalks ; 
he destroys mice, young rats, lizards, and the serpent ; 
lastly, he is a volunteer sentinal about the farm, and 
drives the hawk from its enclosure, thus preventing 
greater mischief than that of which he himself is 
guilty. It is chiefly during seed time and harvest that 
the depredations of the crow are committed, during the 
remainder of the year we witness only his services, 
and so highly are these services appreciated by those 
who have written of birds that I canuot name an orni- 
thologist who does not plead in this behalf.” 


American Grown Tgea.—A gentlemen in the agri- 
cultural division of the Interior Department states 
that he has tested some tea made from the leaves of 
the plants grown in the agricultural garden on Mis- 
souri avenue, in Washington. He says the flavor is 
far superior to any he has ever tried, having a rich, 
oily taste, which is really deightful. The tea, to be 
properly tested, must be drank without milk. 


Factory CHILDREN IN St. Peterspurc.—The Jour- 
nal de St. Petersburg states that the special commis- 
mision, appointed to draw up regulations for the 
manufactories and industrical establishments of St. 
Petersburg, has recently called to its aid several noted 
political economists, and these gentleman have pro- 
posed to the commission twelve years of age, instead 
of ten, shall be the earliest period at which children 
shall be allowed to work in factories. From that age 
to fourteen, they are not allowed to work above six 
hours per day, and between fourteen and sixteen, 
twelve hours at the utmost. It is also proposed to 
keep the males and females separate, and that all fac- 
tory children shall be made to go to school. 

TELEGRAPHIC ProvECcT.—The overland route for tele- 
graphic commuuication with America has been pro- 
posed in France—making use of the existing lines 
from London to Dresden, and from thence entering the 
Russian Empire, and passing through Moscow and 
Kasan ; then crossing the Ural Mountains to Yakoutsk, 
and on to the Behring Strait, crossing this, and pass- 
ing through Russia America to Canada and the United 
States. 


Tue ATLANTIC AND Paciric TeLeEGRAPH.—The Sen- 
ate committee having the subject in charge have re- 
ported unanimously in favor of the Atlantic and Paci- 
fic Telegraph bill,as amended by Mr. Gwin. The bill 
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authorizes the Postmaster General to contract with 
certain parties for building for the use of the Govern- 
ment a line of telegraph from some point on the Mis- 
sissippi river to San Francisco, with connecting 
branches to various prominent points. The contract 
is limited to ten years, and the bonus offered by the 
Government is fifty thousand dollars per annum for 
that period, together with the free use of any unap- 


Corn is dull. Sales of yellow at 75 a 76}c. Oats are 
dull; Pennsylvania sold at 44 a 44}c., and Delaware 
at 43c. Barley Malt is selling at 95 cts per bus. 

CLoverRsEED comes forward more freely. Sales of 
fair and prime at 425 a5. Timothy is worth $3 25, 
and Flaxseed at 1 58 a 1 60 per bushel. 


propriated public land that may be required, and the | ()"s who has had some experience in teaching 


privilege of buying at $1.25 per acre, such portions of | 


said land as may be necessary for the purpose of the 
company. In return for these very liberal grants, the 
company will be expected to accord to the United 
States at ali times, a priority in the use of their line. 
It is stipulated that the work shall be completed within 
two years, from the 31st of 7th montb. 


Great TeLecrapuic Feat—From Nova Scotia To 
THE MississSIPPi IN A FEW SkCoNDS.—The extraordinary 
operation of sending dispatches direct from Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, to Milwaukee and Prairie du Chien, via 
Quebec, Kingston, Ogdensburg, Detroit and Chicago, 
was to-day performed, the lines working over three 
thousand miles with ease. Dispatches were received 
at Milwaukee and other points, and answered in a few 
seconds, prompt'y and with accuracy. This is work- 
ing over a line nearly twice the length of the Atlantic 
cable, and demonstrates the fact that, with good lines 
and skilful operators, a line of almost any length can 
be worked as well as a short one. The operators 
here inform us tbat it would have worked, without 
doubt, equally as well over one or two thousand miles 
of additional wire.— Milwaukee Sentinel. 


Post Orrice Bitt.—The Post Office bill, having re- 
ceived the signature of the President, has become a 
law. The biil, as passed, appropriates $4,296,000 to 
eupply the deficiency, and $4,000,000 for the support 
ofthe department for the year ending 6th mo. next, 
and the further sum of $2,400,000 was appropriated 
for the payment of the salaries of officers, clerks, &c., 
and for the transportation of the mails, &c. 


Canats 1n Fraxce.—It is stated that the Emperor 
Napoleon bas made an appropriation of five millions 
of dollars for the improvement of the canals of the 
South of France, from Marseilles to Bordeaux. They 
are to be widened to twenty-six yards, and deepened 
to sixteen and a half feet. When completed, the 
passage to the Mediterranean, now made through the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and which takes two months, will 
be accomplished by this route in ten days. 


Camets.—Benjamin M. Woolsey, of Selma, Alabama’ 
writes to the Savannah Republican an account of his 
experience with the camel. He thinks that upon 
paved streets, as in New York or New Orieans, they 
would last longer and do better than the mule, and 
wonld not be subject to broken knees and diseases of 
the foot ; and thas the curvature of the spine, the su- 
perior weight and strength of the camel, eminently fit 
bim for the car or dray. Hecan carry on his back as 
much as can be packed in a two horse wagon. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
Frovr anp Mgeau.—The market for breadstuffs is 


quite firm, Sales of superfine at 5 75, and extra at 
$6 25. There is a steady home demand from the above 
quotation up to $6 50 for common and extra brands, 
and $6 50 upto $7 25 for extra family and fancy lots. 
Rye Flour and Corn Meal are dull, the former is of- 
fered at $4 25, and the latter at $3 62. 
Grain.—There is not much Wheat coming forward, 
and the demand is.active. We quote good and prime 
Penna. red at 140 cents in store, and white at 155 
a@ 157 cents. Rye—sales of Pennsylvania at 92 cts. 


wishes either to assist in a boarding school, or to 
take charge of one, where the usual branches of an En- 
| lish education are taught. A Friends’ school preferred, 
Inquire at this office. 
3d mo. 3. 





A NNE CHURCHMAN’S BOARDING AND DAY 
[\. SCHOOL, No. 908 Franklin street above Poplar. 
lst mo.,, 28, 8t. 


— 





fJ.HE FALLSINGTON BOARDING SCHOOL affords 
superior advantages to yourg ladies who desire, 
by a thorough course of study, to prepare themselves 
for the active duties of life. 
The number of scholars ‘s limited to twelve, and all 
are under the immediate care of the Principals. 
For circulars address 


BEULAH 8S. & ESTHER LOWER, 
Fallsington, Bucks county, Pa., 
or, Wit11am S. Lower, 455 N. Seventh St., Pa. 
2 mo. 11, 1860. 3 m. 


YBERRY BOARDING S( HOOL FOR GIRLS. 
B The Spring Session of this School, taught by 
Jane Hillborn and Sisters, will commence the 20th of 
2d mo., 1866, and continue twenty weeks. The course 
of instruction embraces all the branches of a liberal 
English education. 

Terms $60 per Session, one-half payable in advance. 
For Circulars containing farther particulars, address 
JANE HILLBURN, 
Byberry P.O , Penr. 
lst mo. 28, 1860.—2 mo. 

ATON ACADEMY, KENNETT SQUARE, CHES- 

TER COUNTY, PA. The Winter Term of the above 
Institution will expire on the 15th of the 3d mo. next, 
but, in order to meet the desire of many of the Pupils, 
and friends and patrons of this Institute, the under- 
signed have concluded to re-open the School for both 
sexes, on 2d day the 19th following, and continue it a 
period of ten weeks, or half a Session, at the present 
rates, which are $65 per Term for Tuition, Boarding, 
&c., and $16 for Tuition only, one-half payable in ad- 
vance. 

Catalogues, containing further particulars, will be 
sent to those desiring the same. Apply to 
WILLIAM CHANDLER, 
Principal and Proprietor, 
Or to WILLIAM A, CHANDLER, 
Principal Instructor. 
Ist mo. 28, 1860. 


AKE SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. The 2d semi- 

term of 20 weeks is to begin 20th of 2d month. 

The charge, in ful!, for board and tuition, per term of 

20 weeks, is $45, or at the rate per week of $2}. 

Circulars with references cent by applying to either 
subscriber SIDNEY AVERILL, 
ELMINA AVERILL. 

West Vienna, Oneida Co., N. Y., 


1st mo. 8, 1860. Proprietors. 





Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Lodge st., N. side Penn’a Bank 
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